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THE MEN. ° 


The English laugh heartily at the carricatures-of our 
yankee freedom of manner which they see on their 
stage ; and well they may, for Matthews himself does 
not go much too far in what he says of our absurd fa- 
miliarity withstrangers. And yet, some of the stiffest 
people on earth are downright Yankees ; and they 
who are most in the habit of shaking hands with any- 
body and every body,do not probably shake hands half 
so much in the course of a year, as the middling clas- 
ses of English society do. There, on entering a room, 
and on going away, and every time they meet,though 
it be every hour in the day, people are in the habit of 
shaking hands with each other, and with all that hap- 
pen to be nigh; as if they were very dear friends, 
meeting forthe first time, after the separation of a 
twelvemonth or so, by shipwreck or earthquake—or 
sudden death. 


Our familiarity is of another kind—if we shake 
hands, we do it with people that an Englishman under 
similar circumstances would never think of shaking 
hands with. And therefore he laughs at us for what 
he considers our low-breeding ; but why should not 
we laugh at him for his—when we see him shaking 
hands with a whole room-full of persons he does not 
care a fig for ; andthis not only on entering, but on 
going away ? The French laugh at both—and a 
young French girl would as soon offer her mouth to a 
man before company, as allow him to shake hands 
with her. 

But the English are not very consistent in their re- 
proaches. They first laugh at us for eating with ou: 
own servants, for they are told that we do, by their 
book makers,—and they believe it. And then they 
scold us for not associating on equal terms with our 
blacks—who, in this country, are emphatically the 
servants of servants. A proper idea of the difference 
however, between Yankee familiarity and English 
familiarity can only be obtained by an example or 
two.—A natyve at London, or in other words, a real 
Yankee, “happened in promiscuously” as he called it, 
where another native had long been living. The new 
comer, anybody who had been long abroad must have 
detected at a glance for a thrifty New-Englander, 
certainly for a North-American. His large umbrella, 
of bright green silk, with a broad brilliant selvage at 


_the top—his short waistcoat, wide ruffles and glitter- 


ing breast pin ; his handful of watch trinkets, and his 
hat—nay the hat alone, with its long shadowy change- 
able fur, its narrow brim, hardly two inches wide, 
and its high crown, of a shape never met with out of 
America, except on the head of somebody who has 
been here, would be enough to satisfy a Liverpool 
trader at first sight. Like most of the newly-arrived, 
his first object was to find a tailor and lay in a stock 
of clothes. On expressing the wish, the other Amer- 
ican, who had lived long enough abroad to know the 
habits of the people, sent for his own tailor, and when 
he entered the room where they sat, he mentioned 





«vho he was and gave his name, that his new cus- 





tomer might know with whom he was dealing. 
Whereat up jumped the native, and making a low 
bow, stepped forward and grasped the hand of the 
astonished tradesman, and shook it with all the 
warmth of an old acquaintance. Now such a thing 
as this would never occur between two Europeans— 
much less between two Englishmen ; and if it did, 
the tailor would begin to button up and be off—satis- 
fied in his own soul that he had been about to be 
choused by a raw sharper, who had over-acted his 
part, or never learnt his trade properly. The higher 
orders of Englishmen would know better—it would 
never enter their heads that they were to be intro- 
duced to a tailor whom they were going to employ, 
as people are introduced to each other at a dinner- 
table ; and the lower orders would be too shy of a 
well dressed man, tailor or no tailor, for such a thing. 
The fact is, that we differ from the English not in 
shaking hands more than they do—for we do not 
shake hands half so much—but in shaking hands 
where they do not, and where they would not, and 
with people whom they never think of shaking hands 
with. We do it in the way of trade, they in the way 
of courtesy. They do it however, where we do not, 
and if we are to be the judges, or if they who never 
shake hands at all, but who kiss each other on both 
cheeks, mustachesand all, whenever they meet, like 
many of the people of Europe—were to be the judges, 
we have an idea that the English habit would suffer 
in comparison with our Yankee habit. 

Other cases might be mentioned, of our laughable 
and very unexpeted familiarity, but one is enough to 
show what we desire to show ; and as for the opposite 
error, of which a multitude of our Americans are 
guiltv, and particularly those of the south, not only 
abroad,but here,—in this country, and in every part of 
this country—all we have to say of it now is,that they 
are yet further from the English practice, which if 
you were to take their word for it, is a law that they 
have studied carefully and are determined to observe 
scrupulously, in their haughty insolent carriage to 
tradesmen, particularly after they have been set up, 
or upset with a six week’s voyage, than we of the 
north are in our abrupt, awkward, impudent famili- 
arity with them and with everybody else. 

A respectable English tradesman(1)—a tailor or a 
boot-maker for example, would be treated much bet- 
ter by the men of high rank in his country, than he 
would be in this by our pretendes to high rank ; and 
yet they would not be halfso familiar with him as 
we are. They are more respectful abroad, but it is 
in a way of their own—they have a fixed law for the 
behaviour of all parties, a line over which it would 
be the height of ill-breeding for either to pass. Thev 
may not always invite him to take a chair; but if he 
bea respectable man they will speak to him, as we 
never do to our tradesmen—there will be a calmness 
and propriety in their deportment, as far removed 
from the childish reserve, and ridiculous, grave 
caution of our people, as from their obtrusive conde- 
scension, or churlish or impudent familiarity. 


(1) By atradesman, they do not mean there as we do here,a trader, but a 


mechanic, or a dealer in shop-wares, 





One of the most gentlemanly looking men we ever 
met with was an English tradesman-a printer,(2) and 
his deportment corresponded perfectly with his ap- 
pearance. Nobody would have suspected him to be 
anything less than a thorough-bred peer, and yet he 
never neglected his business, never appeared to be 
above his business, nor ever attempted to pass for. 
anything more than he was,—an accomplished printer. 
Were an English noblemen to meet such a fine look- 
ing fellow in company, without knowing him to be 
a tradesman, it would be impossible for him not to 
treat him asan equal. And vet, being a tradesman, 
if he were to go toa fashionable house, at the west 
end of the town, he would’ be expected to give a 
modest and feeble knock, instead of the furious alarum 
that foretels the approach of one who does nothing 
for a livelihood; and if he were recognized for a prin- 
ter by the servant, he would have to wait in the hall, 
or in some huge, cold ante-room, for half an hour per- 
haps, or be kept standing in the presence of a deputy 
secretary’s deputy secretary. 


But the greatest men of the united Empire, the 
very heads ofthe British cabinet, will go as much too 
far on the other side of what we, in America, should 
regard as the line of true dignity. When they as- 
semble together at a cabinet or othergrave dinner, 
their whole time is taken up with a critical discussion 
—of what ?—of the affairs of Europe ?—of the com- 
parative power of the several states ?—of their 
territory, population, resources or military strength / 
By no means—such matters are never discussed at 
what is called a cabinet dinner. No—but the affairs 
of the table, instead of the affairs of Europe, the hunt- 
ing-territory or fish-pond, or private revenue of a 
neighbor, who is farsous for a good dinner, and the 
merits of this or that particular dish, or of this or that 
particular mode of serving up eels, or trout, or of fry- 
ing mackerel] bones, or of eating wild meat, or of gril- 
ling mutton, or of preparing a devil, stuffed with fire 
works—in other words a goose’s gizzard crammed 
with cayenne pepper, to provoke thirst ; or of the 
skill of such orsuch a noble personage—a lawgiver 
who has got a new French cook—in preparing a new 
sauce for boiled salmon or cods-head and shoulders— 
these are the things that are deliberated upon ata 
formal cabinet-dinner of the whole British ministry. 

And we are perfectly serious in what we say ; for 
we know that certain houses of the nobility and gen- 
try of England are actually celebrated among the 
great men of the day, for particular dishes and par- 
ticular cooks, just as the taverns are, and just as 
almost every little village of England is, for some sort 
of cake or other. And so far do they carry these 
matters of the table, that not long ago, a man used to 
receive a guinea a piece for dressing sallads ; and he 
might be seen riding about in a smart showy gig, 
with a livery servant at his side, and stopping at the 
door of certain club-houses and other places, which 
he entered for perhaps five minutes at a time, merely 
to give the direction and see the ingredients prepared 


(2) One of the Messrs. Spottiswoods.—Both are gentlemanly, but one is re- 





markably 20. 
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—and receive his guinea. And we have hearda 
story of the present duke of Norfolk, which is un- 
doubtedly true in substance, whatever it may be in 
detail, and which goes to show the extent of the hal- 
lucination that prevails about cookery in England, 
since the English have been permitted to wander 
about unquestioned among the restaurateurs of the 
Palais-royal. One day a foreigner, with a very dif- 
ficult name,was ushered into the library of the present 
chief nobleman of the British Empire. It was toward 
evening, and candles were lighted.—After a mul- 
titude of bows between his grace of Norfolk and the 
polite stranger, who was probably decorated with the 
cross of St. Louis, or with the legion of honor, as now 
at work in France, it proved that he had been sent to 
the Duke by a noble friend of his, who had learnt 
somewhere that a head-cook was wanted for the 
Norfolk Arms(3.) And what salary did he expect ? 
Five hundred a year would be the least he could af- 
ford—to which a saddle-horse and carriage for his 
own use were to be added—with perquisites. On 
hearing this, the Duke made a low bow, and taking 
up one of the wax candles, made another, and lead- 
ing the stranger to the door—made another, and 
fairly bowed him out. 


(3.) Inthe neighbeurhood of almost every baronial fortress, or strong hold, 
or country-seat of the old families of England, are establishted ale-houses and 
taverns, with the arms of the family, by which name they go. The Norfolk 
arms at Arundel village is a tavern supported chiefly by the curious, who go to 
see Arundel castle, without being invited hy the owner. 





We are greatly obliged to the author of the following 
story—a part of which—that concerning the bear and 
the boy, we have good reasons for believing to be 
strictly true. And here we would remark that whatever 
people may think or say ; every thing that appears in the 
Yankee, as furnished by a correspondent or a stranger, is 
always what it purports to be. Weare not fond of edi- 
torial tricks—what we say at all, we say in good faith, 


even about our correspondents. 


PAUL DUNCAN, 


The father of Paul Duncan, emigrating from the 
highlands of Scotland, settled on the sea-board of 
Massachusetts in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. Paul being about fourteen years old when 
he left his native land, brought with him no small 
share of that bold adventurous spirit, which at that 
pee characterised the mountaineers of Scotland. 
{e partook too much of the wild, untaught character 
of his countrymen, to be pleased with the life of an 
industrious New-England farmer, yet he was not 
averse to any other exercise than that of labouring on 
a farm. He was particularly partial to the amusments 
of fishing and fowling ; he was, in fact, a natural 


course of life, Paul had accumulated, at the age of 
twenty, the sum of two hundred dollars, when 
he married the virtuous daughter of one of his nig. 
bors. Although by this act he had placed himself in 
a new relation to the world, had assumed a rank and 
importance among his fellow creatures, to which he 
had before been a stranger—yet he found it impos- 
sible to change his nature. He could not forego 
at once, his gun and fishing-line, for the axe and the 
hoe ; he continued therefore to pursue his former 
course of life until he was about thirty years old— 
when growing rather tired of the business, and birds 
becoming scarce, he determined to quit it. But he 
could not settle down quietly among his friends and 
neighbors, while dangers of any kind remained to be 
courted. Therefore, taking with him one man, who 
had occasionally been a sharer in his sports, he start- 
ed for the wilderness. The country at that time was 
settled about thirty or forty miles back from the sea- 
board ; the latter part of this distance however, there 
were only a few scattering camps built. 

Paul and his companion went fifteen miles into the 
forest from the last camp ; spotting trees as they went 
along to serve for a guide to themselves, or others at 
a futuretime. Each carried with him an axe, a gun, 
wder, and about six weeks provisions. Select- 


their camps about a mile from each other, and com- 
menced felling trees. Having prepared each a piece 
of ground for burning the next spring, and discover- 
ed that wild animals were plenty, a circumstance at 
which Duncan was by no means displeased, they re- 
turned to their friends and spent the winter. The 
following spring both of them started with their fami- 
lies, and following the spotted trees into their camps, 
commenced a permanent residence, in the wild soli- 
tude ofa New-England forest. Duncan, by chang- 
ing his situation, had not changed his nature. He was 
still averse toeverything like work, and his natur- 
al love of asportsman’s life seemed increased by the 


gratifying it. Instead therefore of attending closely 
to the duties of a husbandman, as did his friend and 
companion ; he gave up his mind and his time, to 
trapping and hunting. He was however not very 


and cunning than he possessed ; for being naturally 
of an impatient—daring temper, he always endeavor- 
ed to accomplish his object by a straight-forward 
course. But for hunting bears, and other large game 
he was well qualified. His person was tall—his 
limbs large and muscular, and possessing by birth, 
the hardy constitution of a Scotch highlander, which 
had been rendered more firm by long and constant 
exposure to the various degrees of a New-England 
climate, in all kinds of weather, his body was as 
much a stranger to disease or pain as the trees of the 
forest. And hismind was well suited for the iron 
frame it was caged in. Bears were more troublesome 
to their crops than any other animal ; and they were 
also, on account of their meat, the most valuable, 


sportsmen, and his local situation on the sea-board of| forts were directed. And he soon became so expert, 


New England afforded him a fine opportunity to 
gratify his favorite passion. Toward evening, when 
the spirit of the storm was abroad, Paul would take 
his musket, and little float, paddle down the river to 
the sea-shore, take his stand upon some point, where 
he knew the tempest-driven sea-birds would pass, as 
they were forced in by the storm, and there patiently 
await the approach of day-light ;—when almost every 


bird, which in attempting to escape the fury of 
of the tempest came flitting past, on “ storm-drenched 
wing,” fell a sacrifice to the unerring aim of young 
and his trusty dog, however violent the temp- 
est, would bring it safe to land. Thus would he 
sit tor hours, exposed to the violence of the storm ; 
his keen eye fixed on the roaring elements, his locks 


Paul ; 


and daring, that the fate of a bear was determined, 


crossed his path. It was a favorite expression of his, 


that assertion. 


and garments drenched with rain, until he had killed| she entered ; and by searching he found it. 


as many birds as his litttle float would conveniently 
rsimonious economy natural to a 
Scotchman, enabled to turn both the bodies and 


carry. And the 


feathers of his game to good account. 


At other times in pleasant weather, he would start | for his impatient temper. 
in the evening, in his wherry, and proceed into the | hazardous alternative of attacking her in her own den. 
,|He made his arrangements by placing two logs of 
wood, as large as he could get to the place, over one 
And these would also turn to|jof the holes; at such a distance a 
money, in a Scotchman’s pocket. By following this 


open sea, eight, ten or more miles from the shore 


where he would remain until he had loaded his 


wherry with fish. 








ing a place near the banks of a small river, they built; 


successful in the former—it required more patience | 


when taken;—against them therefore his principal ef- 


that he never allowed a bear to slip through his > 
gers. And the following story, which is not only su , ae? 
stantially, but literally true, pr oves the correctness of |Cb00! was established at Brunswick in 1820, and from 


Both his courage and perseverance were now to be 
tried in a matter of life and death. He could not : : ial 
dig her out for want of tools; and to stopher in till|terra incognita, whose only tenants are wild beasts 
he could procure them, was too circuitous a course |squatters,—by virtue whereof, instruction is commenced 
He therefore a dopted the | without books, without specimens, without apparatus and 


but nother body. By them he placed his son with 
the axe, directing him to sink it in the bear’s head, the 
moment it appeared between the He then cut 
a pole, or stake, of a convenient length to hardle, 
sharpened one end of it, and with this weapon was 
preparing to enter the hole, when a new difficulty 
occurred to hismind. The bear might have, and he 
thought probably had cubs in her den, and if so, he 
knew that she would defend them to the last extrem- 
ity. The hole would certainly be dark after he en- 
tered it, and there was no one near but his little son, 
and he would be unable to render him any relief or 
assistance. The contest, viewed under all these dis- 
advantages, even to the dauntless—reckless spirit of 
Duncan, appeared to be rather an unequal and a 
hazardous one. But there was no alternative, he 
must drive her from her quarters, or give her up for 
lost, and the latterhe was determined not todo. He 
therefore thrust his pole into the burrow, and crawl- 
ed in after it the best way he could. 

That he was not disappointed in the darkness of his 
situation will readily be believed ; but he continued 
to force himself forward in perfect silence, until the 
bear, by a tremendous grow], notified him that his 
sharp pole was disturbing her quiet. Nothing daunt- 
ed however, and finding himself within reach of his 
enemy, he determined not to be talked out of his 
game ; and the bear being as determined not to be 
driven from her quarters, a battle-royal ensued at 
once. The contest for a few moments was desperate, 
and the issue doubtful, the bear having all the advan- 
tage of noise on her side. But in their confined situ- 
ation, one or the other must yield, there was no alter- 
native ; and the bear not being so good a fencer as 
Duncan, was unable to come within his point, and 
therefore soon retreated, inthe hope of escaping at 
the other end of her burrow. - Duncan at once per- 
ceived his advantage, for a pike is a weapon, which 
| annoys a bear exceedingly ina retreat. He followed 
her close up, and plying his pole with all his strength, 


opportunity that was afforded in his new situation, of| the contest soon became truly an unequal one ; but 


with the advantage all on his side. The bear equal- 
ly unable toturn round, or to support her present 
situation, at length forced her head through between 
the logs, when the boy sunk the axe into it, and thus 
ended her life and the contest at one blow. 

Duncan backed out at the hole by which he enter- 
ed, covered with sweat and dust, but otherwise un- 
harmed. The bear was dug out, and borne home, 
but not in triumph, for he thought nothing of the 
affair. A NEW-ENGLANDER. 





Feeling a deep interest in the prosperity of our 
State College at Brunswick, and having made enqui- 
ries in person, which satisfied us that the Medical 
School was one of the very first in our country ; we ap- 
plied toa friend for a particular account of it, and the 
following is the result. 


MAINE MEDICAL SCHOOE. 
We hope we shall not be guilty of puffery in the re- 


and his death-warrant sealed the moment Duncan| marks that we are about to make, concerning this institu- 


tion, for we mean to say what is strictly true, and what 
deserves to be known for the credit of our State. This 


that year till the present has received from the state $1000 


In crossing the wood to visit his friend, in company |annually, for the purpose of increasing their Library and 
with his son, a lad about fourteen years of age, and| Cabinet, and for accomplishing other necessary objects. 
carrying no other weapon than an axe, he came upon 
a bear, rustling among the leaves fur nuts. The bear Seah dtieadl at . od Gaui 
being near her burrow, retreated into it ; closely pur-| Medica! education, which, we suspect, can fin pa 
sued however by Duncan—who being well acquaint- lels in the history of other states. The most that has been 
ed with the habits of the animal, supposed there | generally done in this respect, by state legislatures, is to 
might be another hole communicating with the one |phestow on two or three individuals a sheet of printed pa- 


This is an instance of public munificence in the support of 


per, purporting to be an act of incorporation,with perhaps 
a grant of 300 or 400 acres of wild land, in some far off 


without credit—We wish we might say, without pupils, 
but as the profession is to be supplied, at all events, medi- 





rt as he supposed | @l-schools will be supported, however worthless they 


would allow the bear to force her head between them ' may be. 
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The policy which Maine bas pursued in regard to this 
Bchool, is a sound and beneficial policy, and she may 
proudly point her neighbors to it, as worthy of all imita- 
tion. We call it enlightened policy, because the commu- 
nity have obtained by it benefits, which they ought to 
possess, and which could have been procured by no other 
measures. The requirements and duties of physicians are 
of such a peculiar nature, that none but physicians them- 
selves, are capable of judging of their merits. The public 
are liable every day to be imposed upon by superficial at- 
tainments, empty pretensions, and provided it be cunning- 
ly disguised, even by downright quackery. With other 
professional men it is different. They appear openly ; 
other men are as capable of judging of their pretensions 
as their own brethren, and the public soon get a pretty 
correct estimate of their characters and talents. It is there- 
fore wise, since the only guarantee which the physician 
can offer that he is competent to the performance of his 
duties, are the testimonials of his education, that the pub- 
lic should be certain that this education had been good, 
by instituting particular provisions for making it such.(1) 
It is only after a thorough education, a strict, final exam- 
ination and an intercourse with men of eminence and high 
moral integrity, that the student is qualified to enter on 
the practice of his profession ; and if the public can raise 
the standard of these qualifications, the power ought to 
be used. What then are $1000 a year compared with the 
certainty that a score or two of physicians are annually 
settling in the State, to whose keeping we may safely en- 
trust our confidence and our lives ? 


If there is any fault in this thing, it is that the patron- 
age is too little. No one will dispute that the higher the 
standard of medical education is made, the better it is for 
the public. But as long as the business remains exclu- 
sively in the hands of a few interested individuals, it can- 
not be raised but with extreme difficulty. Students will 
flock to schools which afford instruction cheapest, and 
where a degree is obtained with most facility. They will 
not study five years,when three are sufficient to admit them 
to practice, nor pass a strict examination, when they can 
avoid it for a more superficial one. Therefore it is, that 
we would have the salaries of the medical professors paid 
by the State, instead of being paid by the students, and 
have the requirements of candidates for degrees prescri- 
bed by the State. There would be no danger of the pro- 
fession’s becoming overstocked, for we would have the 
requirements thorough and extensive just in proportion as 
they are cheaply obtained. And even if it should be over- 
stocked, it would be with active and intelligent men, and 
here would arise a great benefit. The greater the num- 
ber, the greater would be the competition; and the great- 
er the competition, the higher the acquirements of every 
man, toenable him to stand it successfully. Now the 
requisite qualifications for admission into the profession 
are so low, that any one can get into it who wishes, and 
the effects are just what might have been expected. We 
heard a shrewd observer once remark, that if medical stu- 
dents, previous to their final examination, were examined 
with a view to ascertain if they possessed common sense, 
very many would be found wanting. 

Talking to the public, however, about encouraging 
medical education, is but little better, we opine, than 
talking to the wind. For what is the history of medicine, 
but that of a constant and angry struggle with popular o- 
pinion. The same public that are so clamorous in con- 
demning the unskillful physician, have always thrown 
every obstacle in the way of his becoming better. The 
student who is determined to know his profession as he 
ought, and willing to encounter no trivial dangers in ac- 
complishing his design, is proscribed by the laws of his 
country, and liable to be tried as a common felon, at the 
bar of justice. The public, instead of becoming more en- 


(1) We pray the reader to go over this 


in. A remarkable truth, 
which ought to be familiar to everybody, ts contain: 


in it. Other professions 


“q@nnot impose upon the public so easily as that of medicine. 
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lightened and liberal in this matter, are every moment 
piling up fresh obstacles to the advancement of medical 
knowledge.—But we must return from this digression ; 
at some future time,perhaps, we may take up this subject, 
and give it a thorough consideration. 


The Library of the Maine-Medical-School, is perhaps 
surpassed by no other of the kind in the United States. 
It now amounts to about 2200 volumes in the French and 
English languages, and a better selection could not have 
been possibly made. It has not been restricted to medi- 
cal works entirely, but has embraced all the collateral 
branches of medicine. We question whether there can 
be found in New England, a better collection of works on 
natural science, generally, than this Library embraces. 
It is also enriched with the most splendid and valuable en- 
gravings that have ever been published for the illustration 
of medical science. It is constantly receiving the best 
works that come from the English, Parisian and Ameri- 
can presses, as well as all the periodical journals, foreign 
and domestic. The students are permitted to take books 
from the Library without being roundly taxed for the 
privilege, as is generally done ; but we are sorry to say, 
that during the other nine months, while they are not 
there, this excellent library lies idle, as so much useless 
lumber. The physicians in the towns adjoining Bruns- 
wick are permitted to use the library, but against all oth- 
ers the door is closed. Procul,Oprocul, este profani. We 
are net much acquainted with the physicians in that re- 
gion, but we are inclined to have a marvellously high 
opinion of them, for we have no doubt there must be some 
really substantial ground for such an exclusive privilege 
in their favor. 
medical learning, to be pampered with the choice things 


tites of our trans-atlantic brethren ! 
are doomed to enjoy it only in imagination. 


this, rather than the actual fruition itself. 


stitution. 


to the greatest extent. 
it is, will take the subject into i 
and make a law to this effect. 


a 


jate ¢ 





interests of literature or science are concerned. 


few years since, having belonged chiefly to that of Prof. 
Thillaye, of Paris. It consists of about 500 specimens in 
healthy, morbid and comparative anatomy, prepared with 
uncommon nicety and elegance. To this, the students 
are freely admiitted—a privilege not obtained at all med- 
ical-colleges. We might mention one, where the cabinet 
is considered a real sanctum sanctorum, to which not five 
students, beside the pupils of the Professor himself, are 
happy enough to gain admittanee, during the whole lec- 
ture-term. The chemical apparatus is also uncommonly 
extensive and perfect. 


speak ; they are too well known to the public as active 





To be admitted to the collected stores of 


that are constantly got up to tickle the fastidious appe- 
Spirit of Galen ! our 
mouth waters at the idea. But many towns intervene 
between us and the seat of the precious deposit, and we 
We have 
been told—we don’t believe a word of it, however—that 
many of our brethren, within the favored circle, choose 
But serious- 
lv, we consider such regulations as extremely illiberal, 
and altogether unworthy of the high character of the in- 
Let every regular physician in the State of 
Maine, who wishes it, take books from the library, sub- 
jecting the privilege to all necessary restrictions. There 
would be no danger of books being carried off too far, 
for the expense of transporting a volume to any great dis- 
tance, would amount to more than it is worth. By such 
a course, the institution, the profession and the commu- 
nity would be exceedingly benefitted, and the true object 
of the Library, the dissemination of knowledge, fulfilled 
We hope that those whose duty 
ation, 
Exclusive privileges in 
favor of particular individuals without any manner of rea- 
son for it, are always odious, but peculiarly so, when the 


The Anatomical Cabinet was purchased in Europe a 
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pupils like gentlemen. The students are examined week- 
ly, and the candidates for a degree are subjected to a close 
and thorough examination. 

The number of students at présent is 93,—26 more 
than at any former period. One of two more additional 
professors, and the plan of instruction so enlarged as to 
embrace to a certain extent the collateral sciences, we 
think, would effectually secure it a flourishing perpetuity. 


P. S.—Since the above was prepared, we have re- 
ceived a copy of the address delivered by Dr. Bart- 
lett, before the Medical Society of Maine. Hereafter 
we shall refer to it, along with some other discourses 
and addresses—for we havea high opinion of the 
talents and worth of Dr. B.—Ed. 
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NEW ENGLAND GALAXY, 

Why does not the editor of this paper give credit in the 

proper place, and in a proper way, for his lengthy extracts 

from the English Journals and newspapers? Is it enough 

to say at the top of the first column of the first page, 

‘* Selections from English papers’’—and then make 

one or two, and stop the current of the reader’s suspicion 

by popping in either a decidedly original thing, or an ex- 

tract for which credit is given? or would he have us 

stand over him every week, and say not only that four 

fifths of the papers in the Galaxy, are borrowed from the 

|English—but that this article, and this, and this, for 

which no credit is given, pass among the readers of that 

newspaper for its own lite:ature! We could not have be- 

lieved it possible fora reader of the Galaxy to be so de- 

ceived as to mistake the borrowed articles from the first 
English newspapers, for original Galaxy-papers, had not a 
neighbour just informed us that he was much gratified with 
what that paper had said of Henry Neele ;—and when 

we told him that very article was borrowed from an En- 
glish Review, he said he had been reading the Galaxy’ 
for a twelve month or so, under an idea that all such 
things were original! These tricks must be put a stop 
to—and shall be put a stop to. Four articles, two of 
which are very long, and one of which occupies more 
than half the first page of the Galaxy for April 11, are 
from English Journals—and one is from an English news- 
paper—(written by ourself!) and said to be by ‘* An 
Englishman.”” 





LOTTERIES. 

We should be glad to know how it happens that 
the highest prizes in the lotteries drawn here, happen 
to be drawn either avowedly by the managers, or 
venders, or agents of the lottery—or, by nobody knows 
whom? We are afraid that we have been too char- 
itable to these gentry—Wo to them if we have ! We 
know well that when a prize happens to be drawn, it 
is generally advertised by half the alphabet. A. ad- 
vertises that he sold it, and B, that he sold it, and C. 
that Ae sold it; andif you inquire, you find that A. 


sold it to B. and B. to C.and C. to somebody else— 
we never know whom ; for if we go to the individu- 
al who is said to be the fortunate holder, he knows 
Where do these prizes all 
go ?—this we desire to be informed of.— Another 
thing—we should like to understand why the draw- 
ings are made with transparent paper ? 

a a a a 


nothing of the matter. 





—SEEEEEoEoeees —— eer 
‘* Villainy that is vigilant, will be an overmatch for 


In regard to the Professors to whom is entrusted the 
business of instruction, it would be unncessary for us to 


able and honest men, who do their duty and treat their 


virtue, if she slumber on her post ; and hence it is that a 
bad cause has often triumphed over a good one ; for the 
partizans of the former, knowing that their cause will do 
nothing for them, have done every thing for their cause ; 
whereas the friends of the latter are too apt to expect 
every thing from their cause,and do nothing for them- 
selyes,”’—Lacon. 
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CRIME, 

It would be difficult to convince a virtuous New-Eng- 
,  taesrye that ip proportionto the enormity and 

requency of crime abroad, is the indiflerence with which 
it is regarded—that is, that the more frequent a crime is, 
tie less it is cared for. And yet, they havethe proof 
among themselves, Day afier day, and week after week, 
attempts are mate to set houses a fire ; and now so little 
attention is paid to it, that probably one half the public 
do not hear of one halfthe cases. What if a man were 
robbed at noon-day, or a dwelling house entered at night, 
in the very centre of the town ?—What an outcry there 
would be. Let a robbery however take place every day in 
the week, or a burglary every night, and we should soon 
be reconciled to it. Is not this true ?—apply the remark 
to these repeated attempts to fire the town. At first they 
excited a considerable outcry : had such an attempt how- 
ever been as rare as robbery or burglary, the whole popu- 
lation would have been abroad on the track of the spoiler. 
We had become too familiar with it to care much, even 
at first. But little as we cared for it then, how much less 
do we care for it now—and yet of the three crimes, how 
rouch less alarming it would be for one of our fellow 
citizens to be robbed at noon day, or one of our dwelling 
houses to be entered in the dead of the night, than for an 
attempt to be made to set fire to wooden buildings at 
night in a high wind. The injury or the risk in the latter 
case, to our safety, to our life and property, would be al- 
together greate:. And yet, see how indiflerent we still 
are ! 

But there isa fashion in these things. People are 
stimulated to crime, by hearing of crime. Curiosity, love 
of excitement, a desire of producing a sensation, have pro- 
voked them heretofore to the Work of death. We have 
seen that in suicide. Twenty or thirty peoplea year 
would hang themselves up for the fashion-sake ; and now 
half as many attempts running are made to burn us up. 

So convinced are we of the danger of example, that if 
we could keep the whole affair snug, and do our duty to 
the public at the same time, we should not even allude to 
such things in our paper. But enough.—These wretches 
are about to learn that it is possible to convict them, 
though they may not have been seen to put the coals to 
the wood, nor to sit by them and blow them up. And 
this is what they require to know. They have been per- 
suading themselves hitherto that circumstantial proof 
would never hang them—we shall see, before the matter 
s done with. 





ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE, 

Since the above was written, circumstances have 
occurred which go to render it probable, that in this 
town, anybody may set fire to his neighbor’s house 
with impunity—provided he neither calls in a witness 
to see him do it, nor is actually caught blowing up the 
coals. Nor are we quite certain thathe would be com- 
wilted, in either of these two cases; for people who 
mean todo mischief act otherwise, unless they are 
idiots, and therefore it would probably be inferred, 
if such a thing were proved, that the party charged 
had no evil intention, or that he was an ideot,—and 
¢<onsequently not punishable. 

A judge who is a very honest man—of that we are 
sure, we do not mean to impeach his integrity ,—forti- 
fied by a lawyer—also a very honest man, who while 
on duty for his client either believes or pretends to 
believe that the following circumstances laken logeth- 
er, would not be enough to justify the committal of a 
suspected person,—or in other words that taken to- 
gether they amount to nothing, because separately 
regarded no one of the whole might be enough to con- 
vict him before a jury—this judge fortified by the 
hired persuasion of this lawyer, would we verily be- 


lieve, refuse to commit anybody, for any crime, if the 
proef were not positive and direct, or enough to con- 
vict him before a jury. 

Now, we have an idea that for the head of our 
municipal court, and for that of our wretched, paltry 
pitiful police, we want—not merely an honest man, 
or a man if you please, of unimpeachable integrity 
and respectable talents, but a man of great energy of 
character, in good health—living not two miles out of 
town, but so near that he may be accessible at any 
hour of the day or night—able to decide with promp- 
titude, and always ready to act with vigor. This is 
no political question—we never allow politics to in- 
terfere with our judgment of anybody. Nor is it a 
juestion of personal feeling—we havea hearty re- 
spect for the magistrate to whom we allude ; but in 
our opinion, and we are far from being alone in that 
opinion, he is one of the last men in the world to be 
entrusted with the guardianship of a town like this 
We would as soon say to the kindest-hearted man of 
the community—in a day of public danger—There— 
do you take care of the welfare of the State. Do you 
see that the commonwealth suffers no injury. 

We shall now give our readers a plain statement 
of facts, in a case which has been lately brought be- 
fore this head of our municipal court, and leave them 
—whether they be or be not lawyers—to judge for 
themselves. Our fellow-citizens know that within 
the last three or four weeks repeated attempts have 
been made to fire the town : that several persons are 
vehemently suspected—and two so strongly that if 
they should prove to be innocent, it will be against the 
settled conviction of almost everybody that knows 
them : that three several attempts have been made to 
get three different individuals, a boy, a man and a 
woman, committed for trial—every one of which has 
failed. 

The remarks we have to add, are concerning the 
last case ; for of the two former we have nothing 
more to say than this—namely, that we have no doubt 
of the guilt of the boy, nor any doubt of the innocence 
of the man. 

Four or five nights ago an attempt was made to set 
fire to a dwelling-house at night, anda hole was burnt 
in the floor. On examination of all the circumstances, 
it appeared evident that the person who did it must 
be within the house. Now the only person, within 
the house that was suspected by those who best knew 
the character of all the inmates, was a young woman, 
with whom her mistress, for some reason or other was 
already so dissatisfied that she was going to discharge 
her, before the fire took place. On the following day 
another attempt was made, which succeeded. The 
barn is fired and burnt, the whole town is alarmed, 
and the dwelling house and the neighborhood escape, 
chiefly in consequence of the state of the wind. 

Two or three informal examinations are made—a 
warrant is applied for, the young woman is brought 
before the head of our municipal court, and the fol- 
lowing facts are proved. 

1. ‘That an attempt was made the night before the 
actual burning to set fire to the house, by putting a 
large coal behind the door, in a situation where it 
could not have been dropped by accident, and where 
it could not have snapped from the stove. * 

2. That just before the fire, a neighbor who hap- 
pened to be in the house, saw the young woman enter 
with signs of considerable agitation from the very place 
where the fire afterwards broke out. ‘The witness ac- 
knowledged bowever, that if no fire had followed, 
nor anything else remarkable, she might not, or would 





not have thoughtof the girl’s agitation. 
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3. An Irishman was employed just before the fire 
broke out, to split wood for halfan hour. He went 
to the yard, and after looking about a little while, and 
finding that he should have to work perhaps ancle- 
deep in mud, he went away without doing the job. 
While he was out however, the young woman above 
alluded to, remarked to a fellow-servant, that she did 
not hear the man at work, and that she was afraid he 
was going to set the barn a-fire. She repeated the 
remark and soon afterwards went out and came run- 
ing back—saying there ! he has set it a-fire! Now 
it happened that the Irishman was a very worthy fel- 
low, and well known to the family. On hearing the 
report therefore, he came back immediately and sub- 
mitted to inquiry—saying (if we do not mistake, ) fhat 
he had never entered the barn at all. 

4, On the inquiry before the magistrate, though 
this young woman was fully prepared—having had* 
time enough and being provided with the ablest 
counsel, she refused to put her character in issue—her 
charactcher as she called it, with a manner that we 
should look upon as rather suspicious in a young girl 
—and this, though there was an adjourned inquiry, 
and the prosecutor had not only tried of himself to put 
it in issue, but had called upon her to do it, and argu- 
ed against her from the neglect, and afterwards from 
the refusal to do it. 

With all these circumstances to weigh against her, 
she was set free—suffered to go at large in a period of 
great public terror, when, if it was ever necessary in 
the world to be severe, it was imperiously so, owing 
to the boldness and frequency of the attempts that 
have been made to fire the town, and to the fact that 
the idea has gone abroad among the boys and servants, 
that without proof they cannot even be bound over 
to a further inquiry ; and that nothing is proof, unless 
it be such as would satisfy anybody, beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt. Inthis particular case, if the girl 
had been committed, she would have had to lie about 
four weeks in jail—and a very comfortable jail it is 
too (as we are told) ; the public would have been 
comparatively safe during that time at least ; some- 
thing might have transpired to justify her complete 
acquittal, and to re-establish her character ; and at 
any rate, if no further testimony were had in the mean 
time, it would be a lesson to the public well worth 
ziving just now ; for it would teach them that to be 
suspected is to be liable to a penalty which must be 
paid—the penalty of imprisonment, of enquiry and of 
reproach for a time, if not of perpetual proscription.— 
But how stands the matter now ? It would have been 
better for the girl herself—if imnocent—to have stood 
her trial before a jury, than to have been discharged, 
when such facts as we have stated above are known 
to be true. Who will employ her now ?—What will 
become of her? And what would have been the 
loss of character by confinement for four weeks in a 
jail, to one, who so far as appeared on trial, had no- 
body to say a word in her favor ? 

A few words now concerning the argument of the 
counsel, and we have done. We know well what 
the duty of a lawyer is—and we know well that a man 
may be a very honest man, as a man, and a very hon- 
est.lawyer for a lawyer,—and yet say very strange 
things when he is well paid for,saying them, or much 
stimulated by professional pride. 


The argument here was briefly this. 1. How do 


we know that this girl put the coal of fire behind the 
door ? How do we know that anybody did so? We 
do not mean to impeach the witnesses, they are aj 
very, very honest people—but they may be mistaken. 
The coal might have been dropped by somebody 
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carc;ing fire from one room to the other—by young 
Mr. P.—That is, the coal might have been dropped 

by a lad fourteen years of age or so, a very careful, 

steady boy, in such a way as to go behind a door— 
under which it could not pass. Would any jury 

convict this girl on this evidence alone? It is but a 
trifle—at best ; and what does it amount to here ?— 

Nothing. 

Hore the judge appeared to agree with the counsel, 
and to regard the whole affair as very trifling, and 
the auditory interchanged looks with each other, and 
ag.eed among themselves that here was no proof a- 
gainst the girl. 

2. And what if the girl was “‘flustrated”’ on com- 
ing into the room from the wash-house, and seeing « 
lady there. What does that prove ? Nothing at all. 
And besides the lady herself says that if nothing had 
happened, she should have thought no more of th: 
« flustration.” Here a general laugh from the audi- 
tory—who considered it a clear case, that, if the wit- 
ness would never have thought of the agitation of th: 
accused afterwards, if nothing had happened, there 
must have been nothing in it. What if they were to 
apply the same rule to another case? They see a man 
carrying a pan of fire toward a house. By and b) 
that very house is found to be on fire. The witnesses 
are brought up—they testify that they saw the man 
carrying fire toward the house ; and on being cross- 
examined, they acknowledge that if nothing had hap- 
pened they should never have thought of the man, 
or of his carrying the fire. And then the counsel gets 
up and argues that because of the said acknowledge- 
ment, there could have been nothing in the first cir- 
cumstance. What would be thought of such reason- 
ing, or of the common-sense of a people who are weak 
enough to applaud it. Much—no, not much, but 
somethihg might be said for the lawyer—he having 
an interest in the question—and being paid to believe 
so and so ; but for others, others who are not paid, 
others who have in fact a contrary interest, to adopt 
his views—what would be too severe to say of them? 
—or of their stupidity ? 

3. But the barn is burnt—and this girl, by a most 
extraordinary spirit of prophecy, foretold the event a 
few minutes before. How does our lawyer get over 
this Why first by assuming what was not true in 
point of fact—namely, that the Irishmen of the town 
are suspected of being the authors of these attempts ; 
for they are not, nor have they been;—no Irishman has 
been susyected—the suspicion is confined to others, 
two of whom are Americans, and one a female. But 
he assumes the fact, and he then proceeds to argue 
upon it—asking what could be more natural, in a 
season of such alarm, than for the accused to suspect 
an Irishman of intending to set fire to the barn he has 
just been employed to work in for half an hour ! 
Boys are mischievous : boys go to that barn as the: 
do to others : they are frequently seen upon the roof, 
and two or three were actually on the roof just be- 
fore the fire. And what if the fire does break out 
inside—and in the chamber—not outside, nor on the 
roof, nor among the hay—what does that prove? noth- 
ing against this poor girl—this friendless girl—this 
orphan, who has already lain two nights in jail, and 
whose character would be ruined forever, where she 
bound over to further enquiry.—But ever so many 
nothings are still nothing. Ergo, the girl is innocent. 

And the judge, not being satisfied of her guilt—as 
if that were necessary to justify her committal—dis- 
charges her, and this we say he did, in the very teeth of 
the law, and against the plainest dictates of common- 
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And our argument is this. First, we hold that ev- 
ery suspected person must be held to clear himself 
from suspicion—whenever the ground of suspicion 
is made up of facts equal in amount to a tythe of 
those we have here. Secondly we hold that the very 
fact of a person being charged raises a presumption 
of guilt—because we all know how reluctant every- 
body is to take legal steps against the safety or life 
of a fellow creature, (however disposed people may 
be tolie about each other) especially if that fellow- 
creature has lived with him, or near him, or happens 
to be a female—and a youthful and pretty female. 
Thirdly we say that though, of forty circumstances 


taken together, no one would be enough to justify the 


commital of a person, the aggregate may justify his 
being found guilty and ordered for death.—For ex- 
ample, aman threatens to burn up another. The 
threat amounts to nothing, if that other be not burnt 
up. After a while however, somebody sets fire to the 
house of that other—even this amounts to but little 
toward satisfying the law that he who threatened to 
do the deed—actually did it. But on the night when 
the attempt was made, he was seen with what appear- 
ed to be a tin-pot in his hand, going toward the street 
in which the house was situated. But everybody has 
a right to carry a tin-pot in hishand—and everybody 
may go toward what building he pleases, A tin-pot 
however, containing ashes, was found under the win- 
dow, where it was dropped, or left by some strange 
oversight. Here we begin to get a chain of proof, 
the value and strength of which are multiplied a 
thousand-fold at every additional link. Neither fact 
would amount to much taken by itself; but many 
facts taken together, though each be apparently worth- 
less, may be enough to justify the condemnation of the 
best man that ever walked the earth. But here was no 
motive.—How do we know that? and are we obliged 
to find motives—the most hidden mysteries of a wick- 
ed nature, before wecan have a suspected person 
put upon trial, or bound over ? We know that Mrs. 
P. was tired of the girl, and is it probable that she 
was so without cause ? for she had been there but a 
very short time ; or is it likely that the girl herself did 
not know nor,suspect that Mrs. P. was tired of her ? 
might it not be that when Mrs, P. went out, for she 
was abroad at the time of the fire, the girl suspected 
her purpose—to get another servant ? and may it not 
be possible and even probable, that after the failure of 
the first attempt, by dropping the coal behind the door, 
she had prepared herself to do it more effectually ; 
that she had therefore placed the coals in the barn, 
before the Irishman arrived ? for it is not probable that 
anybody would do it while he was there, not even 
the boys—-as if three boys would clamber up the roof 
of a barn together in broad day-light, to set fire to it ! 
—and that on finding him about to go to work where 
he would probably discover what had been done, she 
grew desperate, and never dreaming that he was a 
very honest fellow or known to the family, charged 
him with it in the way of prophecy ? 

While the Irishman was there, she certainly would 
not make the attempt. Before she knew that he 
would go away without doing the work he was em- 
ployed for—thereby leaving a ground of suspicion a- 
gainst himself, what could have induced her to say 
that she was afraid he would set the house afire, un- 
less the coals were already in their place ? After he 
went away, there was hardly time enough before the 
flames broke out; and though it is very true that as she 
did not know him, and ashe went away under cir- 
cumstances which might be made to appear very sus- 





sense. 





picious if he did not return, that may have suggested 








the idea of finishing what she had begun the night 
before, so promptly, that he would suffer for it, if any 
body did. But the probability is, either that she had 
already lodged the coals in the barn before he was’ 
engaged, or that she never expected him to show his 
face again. And, for ourselves, we think the former 
much the most plausible conjecture—it goes far to ex- 
plain her behavior. 

But one word of the prophecy, before we throw a- 
side our pen. What if a man were to stop you in the 
street and say that he suspected somebody who was 
just turning a corner, had gone tokill Mr. So-and-so. 
And what if immediately afterwards, you were to hear 
the cry of murder, and on inquiry after your inform- 
ant you should find the body of Mr. So-and-so nearly 
murdered ?—What should you think of the prophet ? 
Would you not hang him up without mercy, if he did 
not clear himself by showing some fact totally irrecon- 
cilable with the supposition of his guilt—or should you 
prefer believing that the age of miracles had come 
round again ; that witches with power to fortel not 
only future events, but events that were to occur im- 
mediately, and by persons of whom they knew noth- 
ing, and with whom they held no intercourse, were to 
be found in the condition of household-servants a- 
mong us ?—For ourselves, we do not scruple to say 
that, though we might not be willing to give judg- 
ment of death on a person who had guessed so hap- 
pily, we certainly would send her to the penitentiary 
just as soon as we would—if it were proved on her 
trial that she had confessed her guilt (for confessions 
have been made by the innocent) or that she had been 
seen carrying fire toward the barn, (for very good- 
natured people may carry fire toa barn.) We might 
go further—for it would be a miracle for one to proph- 
ecy so exactly, concerning such a circumstance, and it 
would be no miracle for witnesses to swear falsely. 
We should put more reliance therefore on this single 
fact, than on the direct and positive testimony of an 
ordinary witness. 

One word more. The law we take to be impera- 
tive on a magistrate—his discretion we believe to be 
much more limited than he is apt to think. If there 
be a charge made, he is bound to enquire into it him- 
self, it is his duty to go to the bottom of it ; to afford 
every facility and encouragement to the prosecutor 
(not to whistle at the charge, nor ask why such and 
such further evidence is not offered.) And when a 
person ts charged, we take the law to be this, that if 
it appears plainly that the alleged offence has been 
committed, he shall bind the party over unless it 
should appear certain that he was innocent. You are 
not to apply the laws of evidence in jury trial to a 
case of enquiry ; before a magistrate, you are not to 
discharge the accused, merely because on the evidence 
before you, a jury would be likely to bring ina ver- 
dict of not guilty, nor even because a grand jury 
might not in your opinion be likely to find a bill. 
And why ?—Because the enquiry before a magistrate is 
a precautionary measure, the operation whereof is to 
punish to a certain degree, by trial and imprisonment, 
those persons who, although imprudent or vicious 
enough to be vehemently suspected, are for lack of 
other positive proof unpunishable by conviction at 
law. And is this too large a penalty for the suspect- 
ed to pay ?—is it against the analogy of our law ? is 
it not demanded for the security of the public? If 
we wait until we have gathered proof enough to con- 
vict, the criminal, nineteen times out of twenty will 
escape, and others encouraged by his impunity will 
‘be excited to similar enterprises, But the innocent 





may suffer by atemporary configement. Very true 
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—and we should be sorry to have the innocent suffer, 


not because of that childish maxim of the law which 
says that it is better for ninety-nine guilty to escape 
than for one innocent man to suffer—but simply be 
cause we are after the guilty,not the innocent. Our law 
says, and says wisely—(notwithstanding what Black- 
stone has made it say, in the very teeth of the fact)— 
that it holds every man (charged with crime) to be 
guilty, until he is proved to be innocent. And this it 
should do—for if the maxim were what lawyers pre- 
tend, that the law holds every man to be innocent 
till he is proved to be guilty, no man would be held 
to account for stolen property found in his possession, 
nor to prove his innocence, if he were found with 
blood upon him near the body of a murdered man, 
with whom he had been known to have a quarrel. 

But enough—we have the highest opinion of the 
integrity of the judge alluded to ; and we are quite 
sure that he lacks neither industry nor a tolerable share 
of legal knowledge ; but he istoo kind-hearted, too 
irresolute, in too bad health and much too fearful for 
a judge in criminal matters. And so of the lawyer al- 
luded to—as a man, we regard him with admiration, 
respect and love. But we are speaking of him here as 
a lawyer ; and we are vexed that such a man should 
allow the feelings of the advocate so to prevail over 
the duties of a citizen, as to lead him astray in what 
must appear to everv other man of plain common- 
sense (not a lawyer engaged in the cause) to be a 
very clear path. 

If it appears plainly, says the law, that no offence 
has been committed, or that the accused could not 
be guilty, then he isto be discharged. We would 
ask if it appeared plainly here that the barn was not 
burnt, or that the accused could not be guilty ? 





SIDE-WALKS,. 

Would it not be better to have pretty good side- 
walks continued without interruption through all our 
chief thoroughfares, than to have the best side walks 
in the world, with intervals of mud, or earth, which 
every time it rains would become quite impassable 
with shoes ? We think it would—nay more, we think 
it would be better for everybody to travel through 
mud the whole length of a street, and to know it 
beforehand, so that he could prepare accordingly, 
than to be tempted abroad where half the time he 
will be on a brick floor, and the other half ancle-deep 
in the filth of our high ways. In the former case he 
might be pardoned for wearing muddy boots (which, 
as Franklin says, are shoes at a guinea a pair) and 
would never think of going abroad in shoes—that is, 
in boots at half-price ; in the latter, if he wore boots, 
one half the time he would appear like the veriest 
sloven alive—and why? because one half the time he 
would be travelling over a large,clean,wide brick floor 
in boots loaded with filth ; and if he wore shoes, one 
half the time he would look like a fool—for he would 
be literally wading over shoes in the mud. 

It has been suggested to us therefore, by one of 
our most respected fellow citizens, that, all things 
considered, we had better expend the six thousand 
dollars just appropiated for the side-walks in some 
such way as the following—to be determined upon 
by the committee. 

The soil of this town is clay; gravel can be had for 
a shilling a load—gravel upon clay, if properly pre- 
pared, will make avery decent side-walk, for the 
present, and be the best possible foundation for bet- 
ter materials by and by, when they can be afforded. 
Now—what if the committee should take one of our 
principal streets, and begin by laying aregular and 
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well fitted curb-stone the whole length of that side, 
which being already the best supplied with side-walks, 
is most frequented ?* And after having done this, 
what if they say to the public and to the proprietors 
of the land.—There, we have now laid a foundation. 
You may now have just what you like for your 
side-walks—a platform of wood, or. brick, or granite, 
rough or smooth, and you may have it either wide or 
narrow, and we will allow you so much toward the 
expense ? We are satisfied that if this were done, 
our streets would soon wear a new character. See 
what a change has been made here by the accidental, 
though spirited behavior of one individual—the man 
who first introduced granite-pillars and fronts to the 
stores. So it would be with good walks—rents would 
rise to more than the interest of the money expended. 
People would not be out-done by their neighbors, 
they would be obliged to do their duty—and the 
town would be astonishingly improved. 





The following provisions are so well calculated tu bring 
about what we require, the greatest good, to the great- 
est number, that we have nothing to do but to publish 
them. 


** Voted, That when said Commissioners have deter- 
mined to pave a side-walk in any street, and the propri- 
etor of any lot or lots on said street is desirous of having 
a wider and better pavement laid than is proposed by 
them, it shall be their duty to lay the walk as is desired 
by said proprietor, and contribute towards the expense of 
the same on behalf of the town a sum equalto what 
would be required to pave the walk inthe manner in 
which they would otherwise have paved it at the expense 
of the town, provided, however, that it shall be of such 
materials and of such construction as is approved by said 
commissioners. 

‘* Voted, That in places were the commissioners shall 
not determine that the public interest requires the side 
walk to be paved at this time, if any proprietor is desir- 
ous of having the side-walk paved in front of his house or 
lot, that it shall be the duty of said Commissioners to lay 
the walk at the expense of the town, the proprietor fur- 
nishing or paying forthe materials, provided, however, 
that the materials shall be such as are approved by said 
Commissioners ; or they may, when the mmterest of the 
town would be thereby, in their judgment promoted, con- 
tribute on behalf of the town towards the expense of the 
same not exceeding the cost of laying out a pavement as 
they determine to Jay in other parts of that or in similar 
streets.”” 








* Do not our land holders know the reason why rents oP higher on one side 
of the street than the other? Nine times out of ten—asin the chief thorough- 
fares of London—it is so because originally there were better side-walks on one 
side than on the other. 





STATE OF MAINE, 

Proposals are abroad for publishing by subscription 
A Survey of the State of Maine in its geographi- 
cal features,” to be illustrated by a series of maps and 
diagrams, showing the statistics, and matters compre- 
hended by the science of political economy.—By Mo- 
ses GueENLEAP, 

‘This work we regard as one of great national im- 
portance, and from what we know of the author, we 
fee] justified in claiming for it the immediate notice of 
all who would encourage the growth of useful and 
exact knowledge among us; and of all who have an 
interest in elevating the character either of our 
State, or of the United States—such an interest we 
mean as they feel, who are not satisfied with talking 
nor with wishing, but with acting forthe advantage 
of the country. 

Among the diagrams will bea series relating to 
“the monthly and annual variations of climate in the 
southern and central parts of the state.” Need we 
say more to stir up those who are really solicitous 
for the welfare and prosperity of our agricultural and 
other interests ? Look at the few things that are pro- 





duced in our country—and then see what a multitude 


might be produced, if we had any proper data with 
respect to climate and change to proceed upon. The 
following extracts from the prospectus will show more 
definitely what is intended to be done. 


‘* The general nature of the work is expressed in its ti. 
tle, anda more particular description at this time is deemed 
unnecessary. It may be added however, that besides the 
subjects usually comprehended under the terms of the 
title, there will be given a more particular Geographical 
description of the interior and northern part of the State, 
in reference to those points on which the British Govern- 
ment and its agents have endeavored to establish their 
recent pretensions to a new boundary —This will embrace 
an abstract of the reports of the American and British 
surveyors, who explored the country during the years 
1817, 1818, 1819, and 1820, under the provisions of the 
treaty of Ghent, together with other authentic testimonies 
on the subject, not generally known, and, it is’ believed, 
will exhibit some impertant facts, hitherto but little un- 
derstood. 

It might perhaps be reasonably expected that in offer- 
ing to the public patronage, a work of this magnitude and 
expense, some testnnonials should be adduced to its mer- 
its, on which rped ren could confidently rely ; and it is 
believed that a sufficient and satisfactory testimonial will 
be found in the fact, that, during the recent session of the 
Legislature, the principal part of the work has been sub- 
mitted to the inspection of that body, and examined by 
the members, and particularly by the joint standing com- 
mittee on Literature, &c. who reported that they ‘ find 
it to be a work on which great attention and labor have 
been bestowed, and which promises to be executed with 
skill, accuracy and judgment ; and believing it to be re- 
plete with knowledge highly useful to the people and 
important to the State, recommend it to the favorable 
notice and liberal patronage of the Legislature.’ The 
Legislature with great unanimity, has seen fit to sanction 
and recommend the work, by a very liberal and substan- 
tial grant and subscription in aid of its publication.”’ 





We publish the following with pleasure ; but the 
writer does not go as far as we would, on what he 
says of the behaviour of the red-men. We maintain 
that it would not be difficult to show, from the testi- 
mony of the whites, the mortal enemies of the red- 
men, it isto be observed, that the latter have al- 
ways kept their faith, in fair treaties—that is, in trea- 
ties such as other nations would keep, fairly obtained 
and fairly worded ; that as for their treachery—it is 
nothing to be compared to the treachery of the whites, 
from the first to the last, throughout our whole coun- 
try ; that if we ransack all history for examples of 
bravery, of virtue, of heroic self-denial, of chastity, 
and of good faith, private and public, they may be 
paralleled, fact for fact, in the history of the red-men 
of America, as told by the whites ; and that what the 
writer says ofthe result of William Penn’s pacific, 
and pretty-fair dealing with the natives of this coun- 
try is not enough—that example is but one of a thou- 
sand. The French never complained of bad faith in 
the red-men. Why? Because they treated them fair- 
ly. But enough.—Had we Indian histories, there 
would be other accounts of Indian character before 
the world. Were we to hear the other side of the 
story—the truth and the whole truth, we should call 
the white men who settled this country, the savages, 
and the red men that peopled it before them, the 
christians. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. «¢« 

‘* My object in a former essay on the North-American 
Indians, was to show, that the reasoning adopted by S. E. 
D. in his paper on the same subject, was incorrect in prin- 
ciple—as being founded upon facts, drawn from histery of 
too ancient a date, or from times concerning which histo’ 
is entirely silent ; and in detail incomplete, because eac 
of these particular facts, had at most but a questionable 
connexion with the point at issue. As controversy can no 
| r be maintained with the writer. upon equal terms, it 
neal: only be observed, that if all the instances, which he 
has brought forward of savage nations becoming civilized, 





were what he supposes them to be, they would only ren- 
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doctrine implied in expressions like the following. ‘* The 
Indians seem to have something peculiarly wild in their 
nature,’ and though attempts have been made to eradicate 
this principle of their character, “yet all has been in vam,” 
Leaving the statement made in the second of these passa- 
ges without comment for the present, we wish to take 
some notice, independently of facts to be mentioned here- 
after, of the abstract reasoning which has been used upon 
this subject, not specially by S. E. D. but by various wri- 
ters who have repeated the same arguments and assertions 
for the last twe hundred years. Let it not be forgotten, 
however, that the theory is anomalous; for this circum- 
stance, if it be not a radical objection, does at least entitle 
us to expect considerations of peculiar weight in its favor; 
nay, almost to question, at the very outset, the good sense 
of attempting to prove, that after so many cases of civili- 
zation, as have been successively eflected among the ru- 
dest savages under heaven, the aborigines of America 
alone are an exception to the uniform economy of human 
nature. Ofhuman nature, it is said—because we believe 
ourselves justified by observation, jointly with the records 
of iime, im maintaining, that unless the aforesaid theory 
of the Indian incapacity be true, the progress of civilization 
from its first centre on earth, has never been checked by 
a want of capacity to receive it; that man has, by nature, 


faculties fitted for social and civil life, whose greater or| usurp, means to purchase, strength for defence, or disposi- 


less developement, like that of reason itself, depends upon 


accidental circumstances of situation ; that consequently, | of William Penn and his colony, need not be reminded of 
judicious efforts made on ag as of one nation to improve | the success, which attended his judicious and conscientious 

another, have been attended | policy. This case was perhaps the only one mentioned in 
with suecess proportional to the intensity and permanence | our early history, where fair trial was made of the Indian 


by instruction the condition 


of the effort. 


It is common to enlarge on the ferocious character which | equal terms, as men and as ‘ brothers.”’ It is moreover 
the Indians have manifested in their intercourse with the} from such a case alone that any estimate can be formed, 
whites ; on the merciless wars they have waged with us| of what they might have been, or may be made hy earnest, 
for centuries, as if blood were their daily food. How much| unprejudiced, patient and practical efforts ; first, by con- 
of our early history, it is urged, is but a narrative of their | ciliating their good will, and securing their respect ; then 
atrociousand horrible cruelties, of villages burned by night | by teaching them, as preparation for all other knowledge, 
and in periods of peace and treaty ; of massacres commit-|the simple rudiments of civil life, and so, step by step, and 
ted in cool blood, te infant’s head struck off at the|year by year, training them up to the ‘‘ measure of the 
breast of the mother,-and the hoary father. scalped upon] stature of perfect men.” T. 


his very death-bed. 


30 inveterately fierce. 


You might as well try question with the wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb, 
You might as well@o anything most bard, 

As try to soften that, (than which what’s harder) 
His Indian heart. 


They who use declamation like this to answer the pur- 
pose of reasoning, overlook the difference between inherent 
features of character, and habits of thought and action su-| in the number of the many good things you are promoting. 
The practices attributed to the | The pursuit of this interesting branch of Natural History 
Indians are common to savages in general, especially to| has been much neglected in this State, though decidedly 

They | beneficial to the health of body andmind. The benefit 
must be common; for they arise, not by any means from| will be less, however, if the Lecturer does not require 
a native instinct of their constitution, but frem ignorance, | the members of his class to collect specimens. 


perinduced by situation. 


such as lead the same lawless and wandering li 


from want of cultivation. 


a power o 
implacable desire of reven 


out from their recollection. A 
ence between the civilized and barbarous character is this 


that the ardent passions originally common to both, are in| mountains of the West Indies. 
the former, kept under check more or less, by the res-|laurel are large and ever-green : the stem trailing ; the 
traints of government, civil and domestic; by religion, mu- 
tual respect, and a habit of self-control carefully inculcat- | sweet- 
ed ;—in the fatter, these same passions are either left to| colour, and emit a very deep and delicious perfume. The 
themselves, or more generally fostered as the very essence | intrinsick merits of this little plant would entitle it to 
It is enough to add, in accounting |some notice, even could we compare it directly with spe- 
for the feelings manifested towards ourselves by the In-|cimens of other native genera : but its early appearance 
dians, that they were not unprovoked. They waged their| almost before we can say with Hor 
merciless warfare on the whites in return for wrongs, either 


of manly character. 


many years after the early settlements formed by our fath- 
ers on the coast, these settlements were left wholly undis- 
turbed. There were no wars and no rumors of wars to 
disturb them, though many are still fond of saying, in the|es in that State. 
blindness of their prejudice, that they were obliged to op- 


It cannot be possible to train up in 
the mild and quiet practice of christian duties, of all the 
arts and functions, that belong to civilized society, a race 


The Indian warrior supposes|ercise adds much likewise to the interest the subject is 
that his son is educated most properly, when he is left | designed to excite. 
most te himself ; and it must needs be therefore, ifthe child 
has evil propensities, that these will grow with his growth | field, they are, probably, not aware that one little plant 
’till they become the leading principles of his heart. If|has been several days in blossom. By making a short 
there be any system of discipline among them, it is to dis-| excursion, they will 
courage and crush in the bud those milder feelings, such|the beautiful flowers of the ground-laurel, or snow- 
as mercy, gentleness and forbearance, which we consider | drop. 
the ornament, but they, the disgrace of human nature. | visiter has received numerous names from its admirers : 
It is to ~ pm them with a taste for murder, and rapine, | beside those already given. 
sustaining torture without fear, and inflicting it | flowers are well known. 

asa matter of course without pity ; above all, with an| in the vicinity of Portland, and for ought I know, through- 
for injuries received, or sup-| out the State, 

posed to be received, which nothing but blood is to wash | for which it is indebted to Linnaeus. 
great cause of the differ- | species of the genus Epigaea known to grow in this 
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of the 
| landing. So far from this, history declares, that the barba- 
rous natives ‘* showed them no little kindness.’? They 
received them, says Hutchinson, with co » entertain- 
ed them with hospitality, cheerfully gave them their corn, 
and taught them to plant it. As yet they had no jealousy, 
no suspicion; for their custom was to enter the Engli 
houses without knocking, and sit down with the social cir- 
cles they found there , as friends, who were always wel- 
come ; nay, it is acknowledged with a noble candor, un- 
common with annalists of the times we speak of, that 
whenever a settler lost his way in the woods, and must 
otherwise have perished by hunger, the Indians led him 
to thei» own wigwams first, and after he was warmed and 
fed, guided him home through the wilderness. Such 
was the ferocity of these untutored men, at a period, 
when the colonies, cast shivering and starving en the 
shores of the new world, were still struggling for a foot- 
hold, gasping for the very breath of life. It was the same 
not only with those who colonized New-England, but uni- 
formly with all that settled farther south, and especially 
in Virginia. Not only did the natives make no resistance 
to royal grants and charters, disposing of their territories 
by a theoretical right,which they could not understand; but 
they even moved back to make room for straggling adven- 
turers, who came upon their lands, without authority to 


tion to conciliate. Again, those who recollect the history 


temper and capacity; where they were treated with upon 





THE SNOW-DROP. 


We heartily thank the author of the following 
observations on the beautiful flower that has just be- 
gan to whiten our pastures, and fill the neighboring 
air with perfume. 


«*Mr. Neau,—I am glad to see Lectures on Botany 


This ex- 
Unless your botanical friends have already taken the 


d the hills white and redolent with 
Like many others of the floral tribe, this early 


Trailing-arbutus and May- 
The last is the most common 


The botanical name is Epigaea repens, 
This is the only 


;|country ; Nuttall says a second species grows on the 
The leaves of the ground- 


illiam, either of a pure white, or a delicate pink 


» Diffugere nives, 
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der more singular, more inconsistent with analogy, the ja dae ayn aggressions, from the very first da the : ORTHOGRAPHY. 


We are sincerely obliged to the author of the fol- 
lowing; but alas, ‘‘ for the faith that is in us!” we 
have no “ reason” to give but this—the true one— 
we have made three shocking blunders, two of which, 
we believe are habitual with us. In every such case, 
there being no typographical error, we pay postage 
with pleasure ; for occulist therefore, we beg our 
readers to substitute oculist ; for guaranty, guarantee 
and for exhilerate, exhilarate. 


Boston April 5, 1828. 

** Sir—As the public have been instructed to look upon 
you in some measure asa standard in orthography and 

hilology, it has a just expectation that any deviatien 
from long established authority, should be accompanied 
by a statement of the reasons on which such deviation is 
made. As your last ‘* Yankee’’ contains three instarices 
of a departure from Johnson, Walker, and other lexicog- 
raphers, and as the repetition of two of the words in dif- 
ferent places, seems to preclude the probability ofa typ- 
ographical error, I take the liberty to call your attention 
to them, not from any spirit of hypercriticism, nor to ar- 
raign you as accountable to me, but because I am per- 
suaded that you have a sufficient reason ‘ for the faith 
that is in you,’’ and that you will readily communicate it. 
In aneditorial article, the word oculist is twice spelt 
** occulist,’”? and in two different places ‘‘ Guarantee’’ 
(substantive) is spelt ** Guaranty’ which is the usnal or- 
thography for the verb. The word exhilarate is also 
spelt differently from the common mode, and is rendered 
** exhilerate,”’ 
You will I hope excuse the liberty I have taken, and 
even the expense of postage, especially when I assure you 
that my object is not to address you other than in a spirit 
of candour and good-feeling. 
Respectfully yours, L. 





Weare obliged to the author of the following 
table. 


- For the Yankee. 
POSSESSIVE CASE UNRAVELLED. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nile Nile’s Niles Niles’ 
Niles Niles’s Nileses Nileses’ 
so 

Adam Adam’s Adams Adams’ 
Adams Adams’s Adamses Adamses’ 

lass glass’s glasses glasses’ 

indness kindness’s kindnesses kindnesses’* 
conscience conscience’s consciences consciences’ 
fancy fancy’s fancies fancies’ 
potato potato’s potatos potatos’ 
calf calf ’s calves calves’ 
fox fox’s foxes foxes’ 


Thus far, and always when the plural ends in s, the 
possessive plural is formed by merely adding the apos- 
trophe ; but when the plural ends not ins, ans must be 
put after the apostrophe, just as in the siugular. 


man man’s men men’s 
goose goose’s geese geese’s 
ox ox’s oxen oxen’s 


Observe two thi that when an apostrophe comes 
last of allin a word, that word is plural ; and that the 
a is never used without ans before or after it. 
Therefore write goodness’s sake, conscience’s sake; or 
omitting halves, omit wholes, and say goodness sake, 
conscience sake ; or, what is the best rule of all, judge 
for yourself, LovERIGHT. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. hereafter. Pedagogus also. 
“A Subscriber” is rather too old fashioned for the Yankee, though two or 


flowers grow in dense clusters somewhat like those Of] three of the ideas are excellent, 


“A friend tothe Yankee” in due time. Weare obliged to all these 
brother critics. They do us good, and keep us at work in the true path. 

English Grammar would have appeared, if it had not been forced out b 
other matter of more immediate importance now, or by matter already promised. 

A. G. F. stall be attended to, Ditto E. 

“« Hunt's Address”—“a brother Yankee,” on the character of Clinton, we 
shall take up hereafter in the course of a general review of our orations, ser- 
mons, discourses, &c. &c. We hope to be able to begin neat week or the 


ss wa and the interesting thought that it is the first flower of| week after. 
real or imagined; for the purpose of our argument it mat-| Spring, render the beauty and sweetness of the Epigaea 
ters not which, To prove this, without entering at length| peculiarly striking. A minute description of it may be 
into the details of history, let it be observed only, that for | found in Bigelow’s ‘‘ Florula of Boston and its Vicinity:’’ 
the plant, however, does not grow in that vicinity, nor 
is it common in Massachusetts ; at least the writer was 
never able to meet with it in tolerably extensive research- 


Times, Boston. You mistake, brother W——; we do know 
a high opinion of you, and we do not cock up 
letiers you meen totes them if they were 
only private but ee ever they are, we have no objection to their 
being published.—We have written a cart-load of extravagant stuff in the shape 
oS eee aegis we 0 aes have put forth to the whole , 
if it be fairly put fort 

We thank the New land Review for its courtesy—and wish it a prosper- 
ous career. It is a good sign, we think, for such papers to appear in such quar- 
ters of our land. Newspapers—mere Newspapers will be out of feshion before 


and have 
our noses at enh. chete the 
ivate, and not 








Saco, April 12, 1828. 
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POETICAL DEPARTMENT 

Strong poetry | and strong truth’have we here—with hot 
one single rhyme! 

OPINION OF MOURNING, 


When you hear the farewell clod 

Fall upon my coffin-lid, 

Let no tear for me be shed, 
Breathe no sigh for me. 

Let me rest where all must rest, 

Turn again to former dust, 

Sleep unnamed, ny memory lost— 
Thus brave thousands lie, 

















Tell me why is mourning made ? 
For the clay,—or spirit freed ? 
Sure ’tis mockery of the dead ; 

Mocker, aan not me. 
Haunted face nor mock-weeds wear ; 
Let your love to life appear ; 
Death needs but a sepulchra 

Where to hide his clay. 

LOVERIGHT. 





OTHO—a TRAGEDY. 


Acrv IL—Scene 1. Prison+++Clouded moons--- 
Orno contemplating it through a high grated-window. 

Otho. Farewell—farewell ! O’ershadowed as thou art, 
Still wonderful ! Thou Spirit of the sky ! 
Che transformations of thy awful face 
Ailect my blood as ’twere with sorcery ; 
i know not wherefore, but whene’er! see 
Beneath the drifting clouds that hurry o'er 
That vast pale changing brow, I think of her— 

(Enter Evovarp.) 
Outstretched upon the bedof death—(sees Epovarp) 
How now ! 
Another shape ! another at my side, 
To swear my soul away, if I so much 
As name the name of death !---- 
(pause) I pray thee speak. 

And tell me—am I never to become 
To thy dread visiting so reconciled 
As not to thrill when I encounter thee 
In thy transfiguration— 


Ed, Sir I’ve come— 
Otho. So! Edouard—is it thou ! 
Ed. It is, my lord ; 


They’ve called a council—sir— 
Otho ( Bell tolls.) 

Why do you stop ? 
Ed, 


Well Sir, what then ? 
Why does your colour change— 
That bell, my lord !.++-Their judgment is for 
death ! 

Otho Well, Edouard, what is death ! a pang or two, 
Such asa child may bear. The name it is, 
Alone, that frightens men. They sufler more 
When the full heart collapses all at once, 
Whien the hot blood is chilled—or when the front 
Lightens with fever.— ( Music.) 


Ed, Sir, I must begone— 
Farewell, my lord! 

Otho. What ails thee Edouard—speak. 
Thou'rt strangely moved. Is death so terrible ? 

Ed. Sir, Sir—lI cannot speak—lI have no voice— 
Farewell !— 

Otho. Farewell to thee, thou princely boy, 


May'st thou be happy, Edouard, very happy ; 

And live in slavery. ’Tisa boisterous world ; 

And Greatness must be stifled in her youth, 

Or she will thunder to the nations, till 

Their iron thrones are smoking in the dust— 
(Music nearer.) 

What festival is this? But now the voice 

Of lamentation was upon the air ; 

The tolling bell—the heavy drum—the tread 

Of men parading for the grave— 


Ed My lord, 
The lady Eva's bridal is to night. 

Otho. . To night ! 

Ed My lord ! 

Otho. Bear thou this ring to her. 

Ed. A ring my lord !++++the lady Eva !+«~ 

Otho. A Sir ! 


If thou lackest courage, say so ; but if not ; 
And thou would’st save her from a broken heart, 
Bear thou this ring to her. 
Ed. I will, my lord. 
Otho. But lose no time. Let hernot marry first ; 
’T will be too late when she is Hermann’s bride. 
(Evovarp receives the ring, and ezit). 
Orno; Solus. 
Can it be possible ! Am I the boy, 























































































‘| Rejoicing in the wind : So happy, too ! 





Whose heart was like a fountain running o’er 
Forever in the light-++whose hatighty tread 
Was like the bound of some young animal 


That, when I would, I slept—and when I woke, 
The bright blood rang within me ; and my heart 
Shouted for joy—or overflowed in prayer. 
Alas ! how altered !—Silent—stern as death— 
My heart like something turned to solid stone : 
My tread, the trampling of a warrior-horse 
Laden with armour-++and worn down with toil. 
My sleep a weary trance, from which I wake 
Unthankful, helpless, unrefreshed,—and with 
No thought of prayer. It is an awful change. 
Ye, who have made me what I am, beware ! 
My father ! mother! IL arraign ye both ! 
My destiny abide on you and yours ! 
My deeds—what are they ?—Ye shall answer them. 
Was I not made for honorable war? 
Was I not full of bravery and hope ? 
Were not the tilting ground, the wild-boar’s haunt, 
The swollen river—every frightful (pom 
Forever sounding with my youthful voice ? 
Why did ye drive me from you? Why conceal 
My parentage—my birth ; and why— 
Another change !— 

(Addressing the spirit that haunts him) 
Thy braided hair thrown loose ! 
Thy strange eyes lighted up !—thy naked feet— 
Well, well, I'll follow thee—lead on—lead on ! 


(Exit as if following something.) 











— 





LEIGH HUNT, 





We intend hereafter to give our readers a full-length 
portrait of this amiable and highly-gifted man, about! 
whose character there appears to be a strange misappre-| 
hension in the public mind. We know him—and 1 
might say that we know him well ; for though we never 


met him but once, it was under circumstances very favor- 


able to our wishes, and after we had long been intimate 
with several who knew him thoroughly—heart and soul. 
We may add moreover, that very little time is required 
to know such a man as Leigh Hunt, if he be dealt with 
face to face. A better creature, a creature of more dis- 
tinct or upward-aiming, or peculiar properties, of more 
sincerity of purpose, or of more downright beauty of char- 
acter, does not tread our earth, we truly believe. But we 
are not going to draw his portrait now.—The time has 
not arrived. All that we desire to do now—is this. We 
find him attacked in almost every paper we take up, for 
his portraiture of Byron ; as if it grew up out of personal 
hostility. This is a mistake ; it didnot. We know that 
Hunt was ill treated by Byron—beguiled into familiarity 
by familiarity, which when it came to be alluded to by the 
Blackwood writers, Byron had not the fortitude to endure. 
Ile was too sensitive and tooselfish ; and we are ready 
to believe therefore that he had the weakness and the 
impudence to do what is attributed to him, in the story 
told about the presentation-copy of the poem which was 
said to be sold at auction. But if he did, it was a crueland 
treacherous thing—a trait of pure coxcombry—and wor- 
thy of Byron's worst characteristics. Byron was our idol 
He is so no longer. Of his poetry we think now 
pretty much as we did years ago—but of him our opiion 
is dreadfully changed. We know that he was mean-spir- 
ited, unworthy of trust, and altogether selfish, He loan- 
ed money to the Greeks to be sure—but only on the best 
security ; and he was paid to the uttermost farthing. 
He used to lock up his own fire-wood from the servants, 
and dole it forth to them in person. Much more we 
could say—but we shall forbear for the present ; our ob- 
ject being not to say what he is, nor what Hunt is, but 
simply that Hunt’s picture may be depended on for 
truth and sobriety. He is no ‘* kicker of dead lions :”’ 
he is not a man to write about another for calling him an 
‘* impudent varlet :’’ nor was he ever so capable of en- 
vying Byron as Byron was of envying him. If Hunt is 
blamable, it is for being betrayed so easily by professions 
of clear and free-hearied familiar friendship, into familiar- 


once, 












ity. Such men should be always on their guard agacnst 
the companionable tricks of a lord. 

P. S. Since the above was written we have met with 
the following verses which are said to be from the Morning 
Chronicle ,but we suspect they are from the Times,though 
Moore did write for the former not dong ago. There is 
really so much wit in these lines, and Moore himself has 
been so exquisitely cut up in the sketches of Hunt, that 
we cannot refuse them a place in our paper. Hunt would 
like them too,—so admirable are they ; and as for Mr, 
Moore, if Hunt had let him alone with his two or three 
thousand guineas, not in money, but in moneys worth— 
not in a present from Byron the poet, to Moore the poet, 
which would be a very business-like affair, but from 
Byron the all-but-god-father to Moore’s child, the all-but- 
god-son,—we are quite sure that Hunt would have con- 
tinued to his dying-day a favorite of Moore’s—for both 
are men of real genius, and both very amiable. How- 
ever, as Moore could not reply in person to Hunt's 
happy and sparkling sketches of Moore—the master Lit- 
tle and the little master of the day—who forgot Ireland 
at a dinner given by the English at Paris, and remember- 
ed only that he was the fashonable song-writer for the 
English,—there was no other way left for him to be re- 
venged of Hunt, than by appearing as the magnanimous 
defender of Byron, the dead Lion. It is no difficult thing 
to see through these gentry. 


THE “ LIVING DOG” AND THE DEAD LION, 
From the London Morning Chronicle. 


Next week will be published (as “ Lives’’ are the rage) 
The whole Reminiscences, wondrous and strange, 
Of a small puppy-dog, that lived once in a cage 
Of the late noble Lion at Exeter Change. 


Though the dog isa dog of the kind they call ‘* sad,” 
*Tis a puppy that much to good breeding pretends : 
As few dogs have such opportunities had, 


| Of knowing how lions behave—among friends. 


How that animal eats, how he snores, how he drinks, 
Is all noted down by this Boswell so small : 

And ’tis plain, from each sentence, the puppy-dog thinks, 
That the Lion was no such great things after all. 


Though he roar’d pretty well—this the puppy allows— 
It was all, he says, borrow’d—all second hand-roar ; 
And he vastly prefers his own little bow-wows 
To the loftiest war-note the Lion could pour. 


’Tis indeed, as good fun as a Cynic could ask, 
To see how this cockney-bred setter of rabbits 

Takes gravely the Lord of the Forest to task, 
And judges of lions by puppy-dog habits. 


Nay, fed as he was (and this mwnakes it a dark case) 
With sops every day, from the Lion’s own pan, 

He lifts up his leg at the noble beast’s carcase, 
And—does all a dog, so diminutive, can. 


However, the book’s a good book—being rich in 
Examples and warnings ‘o lions high bred, 

How they suffer small mongrelly curs in their kitchen, 
Who'll feed on them living, and foul them when dead. 

Exeter ’Change. T. Pivcocx. 
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